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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1949 sie 
MONTH END DATA February | January December February 4 
—_— | | y 
j | y, 
Shares Listed ae (Mil.) 2.045 2.030 2,018 1,928 a4 /; 
: ; ; Z vs 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 65,325 67,478 67,048 63,158 : 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 131,272 131,276 131,068 136,531 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 131,863 131,897 131,306 136,313 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 197,188 199,375 198,354 199,471 
Stock Issues Listed (No.) 1,429 1,423 1,419 1,387 
Bond Issues Listed : (No.) 912 914 911 900 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,236 1,233 1,230 1,216 i 
ee 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB (%) 69.9 72.9 73.0 70.5 k 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A ($) 42.35 43.54 43.03 43.84 
Shares: Market Value ~ Shares Listed A ($) 31.94 33.24 33.23 32.76 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A ($) 100.45 100.47 100.18 99.84 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues . (Mil. $) 112 121 7 74 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 201 218 251 217 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.31 0.32 0.37 0.34 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. $) 313 339 421 291 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 938 934 931 919 | 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,761 2,752 2,738 2,697 
, : : / ee ye » ae to 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances C (Mil. $) 52 537 S51 53 N 
3 lias ae ae Z . e Ne 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations . (Mil. $) 58 56 52 7 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C (Mil. $) 565 573 587 596 ” 
ga 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
a os es cc 
Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 17,180 18,825 27,963 16,801 ; 
Ratio to Listed Shares (%) 0.84 0.93 1.39 0.87 th 
Daily Average (Thou.) 838 818 1,141 840 ; 
jis . j = th 
Fotal Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D . (Thou.) 26,212 35,336 22,989 a 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D (Thou. $) 715,425 914,076 656,553 F 
in 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 63,661 69,725 78,063 69,745 pl 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) 048 053 059 O51 ol 
Daily Average (Thou. $) 3,105 3,032 3,186 3,487 st 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D (Thou. $) 75,419 84,620 79,154 sk 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D (Thou. $) 57,073 60,152 56,161 
N. Y. S. E. Membership, Transferred (No.) 7 5 2 1 t 
Average Price (S) 44,250 42,333 51,000 59,000 D 
3/15/49 2/15/49 1/14/49 3/15/48 0 
Shares in Short Interest D (Thou.) 1,220 1,054 1,154 : 
2 
; . , , . - , ; u 
A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. x 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 2 
members of national securities exchanges and for general p 
; ; : ; a partners of such firms. @ 
B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs, and stock dividends but 
NOT for new listings or suspensions. D—Based on ledger dates. ( 
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STOCKHOLDERS 


MEETING 





JT NVESTORS who buy common stocks 
for dividend income are setting the 
tone of the market in securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The tendency 
away from short-term ownership has been 
gaining momentum for several years. 
Federal in- 
come tax statistics show that about one- 
third of all dividend disbursements go 
to persons with yearly incomes of less 
than $5,000. A reflection of the invest- 
ment of moderate surplus funds is found 
in the 1948 report of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. Holders 
of one to five shares of the stock con- 
stituted 27.4 per cent of all A. T. & T. 


shareowners. 


Who are these investors? 


Market records contribute interestingly 
to the story of stable stock ownership. 
During 1946, only 22 per cent, or about 
one-fifth of the total shares listed on the 
New York Stock changed 
hands, although the aggregate of shares 
traded was 100,000,000 shares larger than 
in 1944. In 1947, the turnover was 14 
per cent. Changes of ownership last year 
affected a shade more than 15 per cent. 
Calculations resulting in these figures 


Exchange, 


How 


Dividend Yields 


Shape 


Investment Plans 


By William W. Craig 


are based on an average of shares listed. 

Thus, more than 85 per cent of share 
holdings was maintained annually during 
the last two years, continuing into 1949, 
and more than 83 per cent was retained 
by investors from 1946 to date. Although 
preferred stocks figure in the statistics, 
the emphasis lies upon common. stocks 
because of their far greater number and 
more popular appeal. 

Neither occasional intervals when “pa- 
per profits” resulted from rising prices, 
nor others when price declines would 
normally influence many stockholders to 
reconsider their positions, have moved 
the great body of investors to dispose 
of their holdings. 


Stability of Ownership 


Stability of ownership was _ revealed 
strikingly in a sampled trading stretch 
month, Election 
Day last year. Outwardly, this month 
witnessed a considerable market disturb- 
ance; a retreat of close to 10 per cent 


of about a following 


occurred, on the average, in common 
stock prices. Yet only 1.4 per cent of 
all listed shares changed hands. 

There must have been practical reasons 
why investors stayed put. 

A presentation of facts contributing 
to this decision is to be found on the 
next two pages. As a service to readers 
of THe ExcHANGE, who have asked for 


more and more facts, an exhibit of cor- 
porations whose common stocks enjoy 
long-time records of uninterrupted annual 
dividends is repeated from the February 
issue, along with 122 other companies. 
The statistical arrangement is somewhat 
different. The issues of 203 stocks in 
this extended roster comprise those of 
companies listed on the Exchange which 
have paid dividends every year for 25 
years to more than a century, together 
with current yields offered by 
stocks, 


This grouping contains only the more 


these 


impressive records and, of necessity, omits 
numerous companies which would fully 
merit inclusion except that their corporate 
histories are not long enough. A broader 
display, which lack of space makes it 
impossible to include here, would present 
966 companies, or over 55 per cent 
of all the common stocks listed on this 
Exchange, which have made dividend 
disbursements each year for at least 10 
years. The latter group would take in 
68 per cent of all dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks on the list. Among the re- 
maining 32 per cent of dividend payers 
are 178 companies whose dividend pay- 
ments, without an annual 
extend from five to nearly 10 years. 


omission, 


And, something more informative than 


(Text continues on page 4; list of long- 
term dividend payers on pages 2 and 3.) 
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Roster of 


203 


Common Stocks 
on the 


New York Stock Exchange 


List Which Have Paid 
Cash Dividends Every 


Year for 25 to 101 Years 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
Cincinnati Gas & Eleetrie Co 
Continental Insurance Co 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 
Phe American News Co 

New York & Harlem R.R. Co 
Washington Gas Light Co, 
Pullman Ine 

Erie & Pittsburgh RR. Co 
Pitts.. Ft. Wayne & Chie. Ry. Co. 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Parke 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Corning Glass Works 

Det.. Hillsdale & So. WL RR. Co. 


Davis & Co. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


Northern Central Ry. Co. 

The S.S. White Dental Miz. Co. 
Diamond Match Co 
Northwestern Telegraph Co 
Standard Oil Company CN. J.) 
Mahoning Coal R.R. Co 

Con. Edison Co. of N.Y. Tne. 


Lnited Gas Improvement Co 
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Current 


Yield 





Hackensack Water Co. 

Canada Southern Railway Co. 
The Ruberoid Co. 

Cannon Mills Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Beech Creek Railroad Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Phe Coca-Cola Company 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan. Ine. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
City lee & Fuel Co. 

The U.S. Playing Card Co. 

The Bon Ami Company “A” 
General Mills, Ine. 

Allegheny & Western Railway Co. 
Che Borden Company 

General Electrie Co. 

National Biscuit Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Standard Brands, Ine. 

United Fruit Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Cleveland Elec. Hluminating Co. 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Union Pacifie R.R. Co. 

Acme Steel Company 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co . Ine. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Kroger Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Sterling Drug Ine. 

United Eng. & Foundry Co. 
American Snuff Co. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electrie Co, 
Mae Andrews & Forbes Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

The Texas Company 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Sun Oil Company 

American Tobacco Co. 

Elliott Co, 

Johnson & Johnson 

Reading Company 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Link-Belt Company 

National Lead Company 

Che Carpenter Steel Co. 


W. T. Grant Company 


Year 
Pay- 
ment 
Began 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
891 
893 
894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 


896 


1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
899 
899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
L901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
L905 
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Est. 

Div. 

Rate 
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6.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
6.00 
2.40 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.20 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.60 
2.20 
1.60 
5.00 
1.00 
3.00 
5.00 
2.00 
0 
2.40 
1.00 
1.00 
1.60 
2. 
1.20 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
0.52 
2.00 
2.00 
00 
10.00 
0.90 
Lao 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
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3-7-49 
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Nations! Steel Corporation 
Owens illinois Glass Co. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 


Public service Electric & Gas Co. 


Scranton Eleetrie Co, 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Duplau Corporation 

Hazel- \tlas Glass Company 
Detroit Edison Co, 

General Cigar Co., Ine. 

Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co, 
Comb. Engr.-Superheater, Ine. 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Fid.-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y, 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

May Department Stores Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.. Ine. 
Underwood Corporation 

G. W. Helme Co. 

Island Creek Coal Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
United States Tobacco Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Consumers Power Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
International Shoe Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Ine. 
S.S. Kresge Co, 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. 
G.C. Murphy Co. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr.. Co. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
First National Stores. Inc. 
Mesta Machine Company 
Union Tank Car Co. 

Bell & Howell Co. 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
General Motors ¢ orporation 
International Salt Company 
Scott Paper Company 
Columbian Carbon Co, 
Internat. Business Mach, ( orp. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


John Morrell & Co. * 


Pitts.. Cin.. Chi. & St. L. R.R. Co. 
Union Oil Co. of California 

Air Reduction Co.. Inc. 

The American Ship Building Co. 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co. Inc. 
Household Finance Corp. 

Idaho Power Co. 

McIntyre Poreupine Mines. Ltd. 
The De Vilbiss Co. 

S.H. Kress & Co. 





1908 


1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 


1918 


5-Year 
Av. Div. 
1914-48 





(I) 
$3.05 
2.70 
1.73 
l.lia 


1.97a 


1.50 
O34a 
1.294 
1,20 
1.45 
3.00 
3.50a 


L.l7a 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. “B” 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
American Home Products Corp. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Endicott Johnson ¢ orp. 

Gen. Amer. Trans. Corp. 
Pacifie Gas & Electric Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Waldorf System Ine. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dome Mines, Ltd. 

Wyandotte Worsted Co. 

Allied Chemical & Dye ¢ orp. 
C. 1. T. Finaneial Corp. 
General Baking Co. 
Goodall-Sanford Ine. 

Lambert Company 

F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. 
American Safety Razor ( orp. 
Associates Investment Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 


Cleve., Cin., Chi., & St. L. Ry. Co. 


The Cleve. Graphite Bronze Co. 
General Feods Corporation 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Life Savers Corporation 

J.C. Penney Company 

Pet Milk Company 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Vick Chemical Company 
Waukesha Motor Co. 

American Can Company 

Brown Shoe Co.. Ine. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.. Ine. 
Coca-Cola International Corp. 
Continental Can Company. Ine. 
Eaton Manufacturing Co, 
Howe Sound Co. 

Loew’s Ine. 

The Paraftine Companies. Ine. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
Vicks., Shreve. & Pac. Ry. Co. 
Best & Co.. Ine. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
National Dairy Produets Corp. 
Parker Rust Proof Co. 
Pillsbury Mills. Ine. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 


James Talcott. Tne. 


(1) Including extras. 


(2) Based on latest normal payment exeludine 


a Adjusted for stock split-ups. 
Mean of bid-asked prices. 


= Bid price. 
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How Dividend Yields Shape Investment Plans 


(Continued from page 1) 


past performance alone, are income yields 
from 
5 per cent to more than 8 per cent among 
of stocks. The 


also contain comparisons of current divi- 


at prevailing market prices 


a wide array statistics 
dends with the average dividends of the 
last five years. 

This discussion does not imply that all 
of the 85 per cent of listed stocks un- 
changed in ownership were long-time 
dividend payers. Nevertheless, when so 
large a group of stockholders maintains 
its position, regardless of world unsettle- 
about 
two elements ap- 


fluctuating sentiment 
values of many kinds, 


pear to be plain— 


ment and 


. . . Investors have confidence in their 

holdings as producers of income, 

Investors are applying thought 
and planning to the task of attaining 
an informed balance in the management 
of their resources. 

An investment program suggests a goal, 
to be reached through additions to hold- 
ings. Logically, the investor starts from 
an established base when he proceeds 
toward variety in ownership of income- 
It is logical to think 
that these elements would constitute the 
base for future operations: 


producing assets. 


savings, in- 
cluding Government savings bonds; ade- 
quate insurance, and, probably, the own- 
ership of a home. 


Essential Products 


base, a 
program include the 
securities of successful corporations whose 


To broaden the investment 


considered would 
products or services are well-known to 
the investor—essential elements of every- 
food 


products, motor cars, gasoline, farm ma- 


day living. Companies making 


chinery, and many other goods; store 


food 


necessities: 


companies distributing 


other 


products, 
clothing, and electric 
and gas companies, and other enterprises 
upon which rest the American standard 
of living. 

The aim of any program that includes 
well-chosen common stocks would be to 
obtain a good dividend income and to 
diversify not only the invested money 
but, also, the risk inherent 
in the ownership of any kind of property. 


which is 


Little study is required to reveal how 
dividend yields further a program. An 
investor, who has provided for family 
protection with savings and insurance, 
looks to a part of his surplus funds to 
buy additional income. 


4 


A program, with income yields and 
other considerations to guide it, implies 
a sustained method to increase holdings. 
\ single investment is only one step in 
a plan’s development. A series of invest- 
ments in stocks which, by their nature, 
fluctuate in price, results in an average 
price. Experienced investors who aver- 
age the prices paid know the process 
also acts to give a good average yield. 


A Spread of Prices 

To illustrate: consider five purchases 
of stocks at $50, $55, $51, $47, and $44 
per share. Compared with the top price 
of $55, the average purchase price for 
the five investments would be about $49 
The stock, paying $3.00 in 
annual dividends, would yield 5.5 per 


a_ share. 


cent on shares bought at $55 and 6.8 
per cent on the $44 a share investment, 
or an average of a little more than 6 
per cent for the five investments. 

In approaching “programmed” invest- 
















































































































































































ment in common stocks with the design 
of obtaining good yields, these elements 
are appraised by seasoned investors: 

The dividend of any year may not be 
the same as in the preceding year, even 
though a stock is included among those 
with uninterrupted dividends for many 
years; 

Price and dividend changes would re- 
duce or increase both income and prin- 
cipal; 

But dividends do usually return a 
better-than-interest income, and; 

If stocks are accumulated as money 
becomes available, a fair 
should be reached. Also— 

By averaging costs, yields may be aver- 
aged considerably higher than the return 
upon the stocks bought in the upper price 
ranges. Averaging depends upon price 
fluctuations and is governed by the extent 


average cost 


of price changes during a program period. 

The contribution of dividend yields to 
the shape of investment plans by insti- 
tutional fund managers with millions of 
dollars under their direction is a matter 
of record. In college and university en- 
dowments, common stock holdings have 
been increasing. This movement gathered 
headway in the middle 1930s 
Herbert Hoover recommended that Stan- 
ford University, of which he was a 
trustee, make its endowment investments 
more flexible in respect to common stocks. 

An analysis of Harvard University’s 
$200,000,000 fund as of June 30, 1948, 
showed that common stocks (in percent- 
ages of market value) accounted for 42.2 
per cent of the total investments, com- 
pared with 34.7 per cent at the same 
date of 1941. In the main, the search 
for a greater income has urged colleges 
to employ stocks in their portfolios. 

Thoughtful planning of the disposition 
of surplus cash gains advantage from 
study of methods followed by experienced 
fund trustees and managers. Facts like 
those presented in the accompanying table 
supply material for wide research. The 
corporations represent a comprehensive 
cross-section of the whole of America’s 
industries. 


when 


seasoned 





Statistical and other factual information 
regarding any securities referred to in THE 
ExcHANGE has been obtained from sources 
deemed to be reliable but THE EXCHANGE 
assumes no responsibility for its accuracy 
or completeness. Neither such information 
nor any reference to any particular securi- 
ties is intended to be or should be consid- 
ered as in any way a recommendation for 
the purchase, sale or retention of any such 
securities. 
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... Evenly Spaced 
Investments of 


Equal Funds 
Set Arithmetical 
Goal 


N PRECEDING articles of this series, 

the process of simple averaging in 
equity investments was developed briefly. 
A matter of elementary mathematics, basic 
averaging is easily grasped, yet relatively 
few investors appear to apply it con- 
sistently. Averaging a series of prices and 
dividend yields arms the investor with 
an instrument effecting a dual result. 
There is also a third force to be con- 
sidered. 

If the mathematics be cemented into a 
program for continued acquisition of 
stocks, the method vests the accumulator 
with a strong emotional safeguard against 
one of the unsettling elements of equity 
investment. This is the natural tendency 
of sensitive common stocks to fluctuate 
downward as well as upward. 


Double Purpose Served 


In fact. as brief study will show the 
investor, it is downward fluctuations of 
well-established equities which afford him 
opportunity to achieve a double purpose 

a receding average price and an advanc- 
ing dividend yield. 

How about averaging when stock prices 
experience extensive swings both up and 
down from the starting price during a 
period of accumulation? 


Dollar Averaging’ 


A long-range investment program is 
bound by the dominant characteristics of 
equities to run the gauntlet of both re- 
ceding and rising prices. Market intervals, 
comprising two or more years, in which 
a trend one way or the other prevails, are 
far from uncommon. Between April, 1942, 
and the end of the “cycle” which then 
began, fully four years were devoted to a 
broad rise which saw the market front, 
as measured by the Dow-Jones & Co. 
industrial average, advance 117 per cent. 
The over-all rise of the 1920s lasted about 
seven years. The retreat which began in 
September, 1929, continued into the sum- 
mer of 1932, followed by a forward trend 
which gathered momentum until a peak 
was reached in March, 1937. 

The historical illustrations refer to 
broad price movements. Within the area 
of all major swings are short-range, tem- 























AVERAGING 
IN SHARES 





50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 


NUMBER OF SHARES BOUGHT ; 


550 SHARES 





METHODS OF AVERAGING—SHARES VS. DOLLARS 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF INVESTING $22,250 THROUGH 11 PURCHASES 
IN A FLUCTUATING MARKET 


bull 
markets and upward in bear markets 
and it is these which arm the persistent 
averager with an effective instrument for 
his design. The mathematics of averaging 
can, of course, be applied by the accumu- 
lator to one stock or several. To develop 
the theme of this discussion, it will be 
assumed that the accumulator concentrates 
his funds in a single stock whose history 
satisfies him, seeking what he considers 
to be a reasonable price—an averaged 
price—and a reasonable yield, shaped by 
his knowledge of the stock’s dividend pay- 
ments over a long period. 


porary fluctuations—downward in 


In formulating his program, the in- 
vestor has the choice of two simple 
methods. 
planning.” 
from portfolio managers these days, is 


(The more elaborate “formula 
which is receiving attention 


(Continued on page 8) 
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AVERAGING 
IN DOLLARS 


SHARE PRICES, 
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588 SHARES 


AVERAGE COST 
$40.45 $37.84 


TOTAL 
SHARES BOUGHT 





NUMBER OF SHARES BOUGHT 


















¥ Questions 
Urge Pause 


in Rail Car 


O* THE BASIS of the 102.737 freight 
cars placed in service by the Class | 
railroads during 1948 it is estimated that 
between $420 and S440 million of busi- 
ness was done last year by the manufac- 
new. all- 

S4109.7 


This would establish a 


1923's 


turers. 
time record, surpassing 
million, the previous high. However. unit 
production fell short of the 1923 mark 
In 1947, the latest vear 

figures are available. 

freight totaled 
million while the average annual 
1942-19-16 $116.2 


63.114 ears. 
dollar 


f¢ rr 


by 
for which 
expenditures cars 
$2.48. 
volume during was 
million. 

the 


railroads usually are a good indication of 


Capital expenditures planned by 


the level of activity that can be expected 
in the freight car industry. 


6 


Buying 


By Louis J. Rolland 


According™ 


1948 spending by about 13 per cent, no 
mean accomplishment considering that 
last year’s figure was a record high, 
exceeding the old mark of $1.1 billion 
established as far back 1923. How- 
ever. The Wall Street Journal's sampling 
of leading companies in various industry 


as 


sroups fails to corroborate the foregoing 
The Journal found that the 
spending plans of the industries combined 


sources, 


point to a 7.6 per cent decline in 1949 
from the year-ago level, but that the 1949 
budgets of the railroads that were sampled 
add up to a 22 per cent increase over 
last year. Within the railroad group, four 
of the carriers reported larger budgets, 
three roads expect curtailed spending. 
and one anticipates no change. 

The principal question so far as the 
freight builders concerned is 


car are 


whether the contemplated capital addi- 
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to the most authoritative information now 


available. capital spending should be 
maintained at a relatively high level by 
the railroads in 1949, Estimates made 


jointly by the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that expenditures planned 
in the first quarter of this year will exceed 
the corresponding three months of 1948 
by 37 per cent. Supporting this data. a 
national magazine recently completed a 
survey of the capital spending plans of 
that the rail- 
roads expect to spend $1.5 billion for 
1949 com- 
pared with an estimated $1.3. billion in 
1948. 


If the projection of $1.5 billion ma- 


business which indicated 


additions and betterments in 


terializes, 1949 capital outlays would top 


= seebSbe easel 2 





Passengers travel in comfort on new lounge car built for tl 


tions and betterments will be carried out 
as planned. Some disturbing economic 
indicators have appeared on the business 
horizon and in the past similar signs 


have found reflection in curtailed railroad 


— 
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Domestic Freight Car 
Carbuilders’ Per 
Shops Cent 
1948 83.196 74 
1947 52.990 77 
1916 31.885 76 
1941 63.396 79 
1940 15.316 73 
1939 19.49] 78 
1938 9.990 61 
1937 61.929 Bt 
1929 68.712 84 
Source: American Railway Car Institute. — 
Note: Capacity is assumed to be 176,000 cat, 
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purchases. For example, announced re- 
duction in working forces by several rail- 
roads lately indicate a growing concern 
on the part of the carriers over the effect 
that even moderate traffic declines may 
have on earnings. The pending wage 
seitlements with non-operating employes 
plus the probability of a 40-hour week 
for these workers going into effect next 
Sept. 1 promise to add to an already 
burdensome wage structure, 


Truck Competition 

\nother portentous sign is the rail- 
roads’ loss of freight traffic to competing 
carriers. From 1947 to 1948 freight car- 
loadings of the Class I roads dropped 
3.7 per cent, but truck loadings showed 
a gain of about 12 per cent. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has warned 
that further increases in railroad freight 


ige car built for the New York Central by the Budd Co. 


yu 
nic 
ess 
xns 
vad 


rates might be self-defeating by diverting 
trafic to other forms of transportation. 
suggesting that applications for rate relief 
will be scrutinized closely from now on. 

Statistically. there can be little doubt 








Freight Car Deliveries 


Cent 


Total as 
R.R. and Pvt, Per Per Cent 
Line Shops Cent Total of Capacity 

29.438 26 112.634 64 
15.532 23 68.522 39 
10.070 24 11.955 24 
17.227 21 80.623 16 
17,025 27 62.341 35 
5.641 22 25.132 14 
6.480 39 16.470 9 
15.569 20 77.498 4 
2,878 16 81.590 16 


an cars, te 











that railroad needs for modern rolling 
stock are still sizable. About one-fourth 
of the freight cars built from 1906 to 
1917 are still in service, as are half of the 
cars built between 1918 and 1922 and 
four-fifths of those put together in the 
years 1923-1927. 
Report of the President, the Council of 


In the latest Economic 


Economic Advisors noted the venerable 
age of much of the equipment in service 
on the railroads. The Council stated that 
if the average age of freight cars in use 
were to be reduced from 32! years in 
1947 to 30 years by 10 years from now, 
120.000 
annually would be required. It was esti- 


car purchases at the rate of 


mated that, including allowances for re- 
building. a car building program of this 
size would call for an expenditure of 
$500 million a year (in 1947 dollars). 
a goal not easily attained. 


"th oy ou ome «2 
ei ee | 


- 


Norfolk & Western’s terminal at Roanoke. 


It should be kept in mind, however. 
that while the present freight car fleet 
is over-age in terms of years, repairs 
have been made to the extent that many 
units are almost completely — rebuilt. 
Gradual rebuilding of old cars tends to 
make railroad officials lose sight of the 
fact that repair costs are far above pre- 
war. with the result that new replace- 
ments would prove more economical in 
the long run than keeping old “Model 
T’s” rolling beyond a reasonable service 


life. 


Price Comparison 
Thus. the thinking of railroad) men 
sidetracks the car builders’ explanations 
that. while their prices have advanced 
perhaps 90 per cent above the 1939 level. 


costs of 


cross ties. coal, diesel fuel. 
lumber and other supplies that the. rail- 
roads must purchase are up considerably 
more. And, the builders add. increased 
freight car prices are not the whole story. 
They point out that modern freight cars 
are far more efficient than their prede- 
cessors of a decade or two ago, This is 
borne out by the following figures which 
point up the improvements incorporated 
From 1929 to 1948. the 


average speed of freight cars gained 2.9 


in new cars. 


miles per hour: average capacity per car 
was upped 5.7 tons: and daily mileage per 
car rose 13 miles. 

It is obviously difficult to forecast what 
will emerge from the existing uncertain- 
ties, with government economists and 
those responsible for national defense 
urging greater purchases of freight cars 
on the one hand and the railroads cau- 
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Va.. which can maintain 135 engines a day 


tiously eyeing traffic trends and = cash 
positions on the other, 

In spite of the lapse in new orders. 
the railroads hold that the present backlog 
is sizable. The builders challenge this 
position. contending that at least six 
months’ bookings must be on hand merely 
to permit co-ordinated planning for labor 
and material requirements. 

Despite the problems facing the freight 
car builders, it appears probable that 
expenditures for new rolling equipment 
by the railroads will be well in excess of 
the pre-war experience for some time to 
come, Dollar volume. it has heen noted. 
does not necessarily mean Commensurate 
profits. But greater efliciency and a more 
realistic approach to pricing of equip- 


ment provide some grounds for optimism. 











“Dollar Averaging’ —Investing Equal Funds 


(Continued from page 5) 


this review). The 


investor can (1) invest as money accumu- 


not concerned with 
lates. buying whatever number of shares 
the funds will cover, with personal judg- 
ment deciding when a price seems altrac- 
tive for his plan: or (2) he can elect, 
if the flow of investable funds permits, 
to invest periodically, The latter process 
involves a thoroughly considered program 
which is akin to periodic deposits in a 
savings account, undertaken to continue 
for a long time. 

The analogy between periodic invest- 
ment in securities and ordinary, regular 
savings is not a strained one. True, such 
investment engages a fluctuating medium, 
whereas savings involve sums which are 
exact number of 
dollars deposited being subject to with- 
drawal. 


always at “par.” the 


But, by periodic averaging of 
securities prices, a considerable control 
of the principal is maintained, and, as 
a supplement of savings, averaged pur- 
chases of well-chosen securities usually 
produce a larger percentage income than 
savings’ interest. 

The investor following a plan of pe- 
riodic investment buys at predetermined 
intervals which, to apply the full meaning 
of the word, would be evenly. or about 
evenly, spaced, as monthly, bi-monthly 
or quarterly. If the sums of money de- 


voted to purchases of stocks varied, the 
product of such averaging would be less 
effective than if the same amounts were 
invested each time. Equal sums invested 
at evenly intervals 


spaced implement 


“dollar averaging,” a discovery of invest- 
ment company supervisors in the 1930s 
although actually as old as 
itself 


mathematical procedure. 


securities 


investment merely a simple 


Two Methods Compared 

The accompanying chart and table are 
designed to contrast “dollar averaging” 
and averaging in shares—weighing the 
results of periodic buying of as many 
shares of stock as a given sum will pay 
for. and the buying of a fixed number 
of shares, also at definite intervals. Still, 
considering a single stock, the statistics 
seek to visualize the differences between 
the two methods. 

Assume that Investor “A” and Investor 
“B” each decide to average the investment 
of $22.250 over 11 separate purchases. 
Each occasion at the 
same price as the other. Investor A de- 
cides to acquire 50 shares, while Investor 
B chooses to put about $2.000 to work 
every time he invests. Both expect the 
market to fluctuate but neither knows 
whether the major trend will be up or 


invests on every 





Averaging in Shares 
Record of Shares 
Purchases Bought 
ee ee ee ee 50 
ae he ae esa bas 50 
:, SS Tn? inne a a 50 
a ee ee ee ee 50 
5 50 
Rs sw ew ws bec ow 50 
( ey a eer 50 
ee ne ce Se 50 
» ae ae eas a 50 
ee ne ae 50 
Mawes we ee we es 
Totals 550 
Av. Cost. .$40.45 Per Share 
Market Value at 40 
of Shares Bought 





Methods of Averaging—Shares vs. Dollars 


Results Charted from Investment of $22,250 


Through 11 Purchases in Fluctuating Market 


Averaging in Dollars 


Shares 
Cost Price Bought Cost 
$ 3.000 60 34 $ 2,040 
2.750 55 37 2.035 
2.500 50 10 2.000 
2.250 15 15 2.025 
2.000 10 51 2.040 
1,750 35 57 1.995 
1.500 30 67 2.010 
1,250 25 8 2.025 
1.500 30 67 2.010 
1.750 35 58 2.030 
2.000 10 5] 2.040 
$22,250 588 $22,250 
$37.84 Per Share 
$22.000 $23.520 








down during the period. Neither is called 
upon to exercise his judgment about prices 
at any time, for the law of averages has 
been entrusted with the task of timing, 
Both know that prices may vary a great 
deal while the 11 purchases are being 
made. They are, in fact, hopeful that 
prices will vary. 

The first price for both investors is, 
say, $60 a share. Investor A_ invests 
$3,000 in 50 shares, and B gets 34 shares 
with his $2,000 . . . actually $2,040, the 
example allowing for some flexibility as 
fractional shares are not involved. The 
market proceeds to retreat and the theo- 
retical investment period sees the pur- 
chases made at 5-point differences on the 
down side until a price of 25 is reached 
and a rally occurs. The price improve- 
ment carries up to 40, where the last 
purchase is made; that means that the 
price has first declined 35 points and 
then rallied 15 points. How do the two 
operations stand when the recovery has 
reached 40? 

Total Shares Acquired 

Investor A, averaging in shares, has 
acquired 550 shares for his $22,250, at 
an average price of $40.45 a share. In- 
vestor B, on the other hand, finds that he 
owns 588 shares, bought with the same 
amount of money, and his average cost 
is $37.84 a share. At 40, on the recovery, 
Investor A’s shares are appraised at 
$22,000, or $250 less than the amount of 
his investment. At the same point, In- 
vestor B’s shares have a market value 
of $23,520, or $1,270 more than the sum 
he has invested. 

The advantage on the side of “dollar 
averaging” is substantial, but the gain 
in market value would be only part of 
this method’s showing. The stock’s annual 
dividend, let us say, is $3. Investor A’s 
investment would bring in $1,650 a year, 
while Investor B’s return would be $1,764, 
the former’s yield bein 
against approximately & 
Investor B. 

The what is obvious 
arithmetic, yet something overlooked by 
many persistent accumulators of securi- 
ties. Investor B’s $2,000 purchases bring 
him more shares in the lower price ranges, 


g 7.4 per cent 
} per cent for 


statistics show 


and fewer in the upper ranges, a weighty 
advantage in a receding market over 
another investor who buys the same num- 
ber every time, whatever the price. In 
a forward-and-back or a_back-and-for- 
ward period of fluctuations, Investor B 
will always accumulate more shares than 


Investor A with his fixed purchase unit. 
—WILLIAM W. Craic 
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Life Company 


Holdings 


of Stocks 


Gain in 1948 


WO outwardly contrasting develop- 

ments are taking place in the owner- 
ship of corporate stocks:—(1) _ stock- 
holder lists of a majority of leading busi- 
ness concerns are steadily lengthening. as 
larger numbers of small investors acquire 
their stocks. This trend is readily apparent 
from the 
stockholder totals which many concerns 


year-to-year comparisons of 
include in their annual financial reports. 
(2) At the same time an increasing vol- 
ume of shares is going into the portfolios 
of investment companies and institutional 
holders such as colleges and universities. 
foundations, and fire and life insurance 
companies. 

The two trends would be contradictory, 
if it were not for an accompanying in- 
crease in the supply of corporate shares. 
Just since 1945 more than 400,000,000 
shares have been added to the New York 
Stock Exchange trading list. While it is 
true that the total includes stock split-ups. 
by far the major part of the gain repre- 
sents share issues newly added to the Stock 
Exchange list. Then foreign owners and 
numerous large, private holders in this 
country have been relinquishing some of 
their shares, adding to the supply in the 
market. 

The substantial growth of assets of the 
open-end investment companies was exten- 
sively reported in the November, 1948 
issue of THe Excuance. The distribution 
of investments of one large endowment 
fund, that of Harvard University, was re- 
counted in the January, 1949, edition. 

Using figures recently compiled by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, it is now pos- 
sible to round out another part of the 
The Institute 
periodically receives reports of their asset 
and investment positions from between 


securities investment scene. 


125 and 140 legal reserve life insurance 
companies, accounting for 95 to 98 per 
cent of total life assets. On the basis of 
these reports, the Institute concludes that 


at the end of 1948 life insurance concerns 
held $1,463,000,000 of corporate stocks, 
made up $1,098,000.000 of preferred and 
$365.000.000 of common shares. 

The breakdown of the shareholdings. as 
between rail, utility, bank and industrial 
investments. was as follows: 

CorPoRATE U 
Ownep BY LIFE COMPANIES 


. §: STOCKS 


(000,000 omitted) Total 
Holdings 
Preferred Common Dee. 31,1948 
Railroad . .$ 78 §$ 32 $ 110 
Public Utility 315 82 397 
Bank, Trust Co.., 
Indust. & Mise. = 705 251 956 


Totals. .$1.098 $365 $1,463 


The showing of stock investments is 


less important as respects their quantity 
than in regard to the rise which has oc- 
curred in recent years. As recently as 
mid-1946, the life companies held less 
than a billion dollars of corporate stocks. 
Thus they have utilized a period of rela- 
tive investor stable 
stock prices (as measured by the aver- 
ages) to acquire close to half a billion in 
gain of stock hold- 
ings amounts to 46.7 per cent since June 
30, 1946. 

When it is realized that the great mu- 
tual insurance companies of the 


inertia, and fairly 


stocks. The percentage 


Kast own 
none or very few common stocks. it is 
obvious that mid-continent concerns must. 
in some cases. have appreciable holdings 
of equities. 

The role to be corporate 
stocks in life portfolios has been widely 
debated. and is variously defined by laws 
enacted by the separate states. Stocks still 
make up but a small fraction of total ad- 
mitted assets of the life companies in com- 
parison. say. with their holdings last Dec. 
31 of $16.679,000.090 of United States 
Government securities. $8.489.000.000 of 
public utility $6.990.000.000 of 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds, and 
$2.955.000.000 of rail bonds. Yet the 
practice of committing at 


acc¢ wrded 


bonds. 


least. a minor 
portion of available funds to corporate 
stocks has been gaining headway over a 
long enough stretch of years so that it 
represents an unmistakable trend. 





Government Securities 
° Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 


NNN 


. Stocks 

. State. C ounty & Manis ipal —" 
All Foreign Securities 

World Bank Bonds 

Farm Mortgages 

F. H. A. Mortgages ae ena 
Veterans Administration Mortgages 
Other Mortgages 
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Total Securities & Mortgages . 
Farm Real Estate 
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Policy Loans and Premium Note ‘S 
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Total Admitted Assets . 





Life Company Investments 
(000,000 Omitted ) 


. Industrial & Miscellaneous Beiuds : 


Acquired Acquired 


Month of Year to Holdings 
December 12/31/18 12/31/48 
2 13 S Deva S16.6079 
31 246 2.955 

208 1.933 8.469 
254 2,358 6,990 

LO 184 1.463 
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10 Do 
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23 100 Lar) 

149 LSE7 6.203 
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Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing 
Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 














M and M Woodworking 
Company 
1.400.000 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $5 


Ticker Symbol: 





Machines sand and polish plywood panels 


y per company. which reports a sales 


volume of S30.000.000 a year. was 
launched in 1918 with S600 original cap- 
ital. Today it has nine plants with 15 


Northern Cali- 


fornia. Oregon and Washington and is 


operating divisions — in 
rated as one of the three largest ply wood 
producers and the largest: manufacturer 
of Douglas fir stock doors in the United 
States. 

Approximately 67 per cent of the com- 
pany s sales volume is represented by 
plywood, 28 per cent by doors. and the 
remainder by lumber. wooden tanks. pipe 
and allied products. Net income for the 
fiscal year ended July 31. 1948. amounted 
to $5,253.336, and the reported net for the 
six months ended January 31. 1949. was 
SL.681.601, this period being marked by 
difficult production because of an excep- 
tionally hard winter. 

Plywood. a_ trade identifies a 
thickness of 


together several lavers of wood with the 


name, 


wood built up by bonding 


Lathes peel thin ribbons of 
veneer from Douglas Fir log 


ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





grain of each layer running counter to 
the grain of the adjacent layer. Douglas 
fir stock doors consist of stiles. rails and 
panels constructed in approximately 50 
standard patterns of interior doors, ap- 
proximately 12 architecturally designed 
exterior doors and four standard patterns 
for garage doors. Plywood enters ex- 
tensively into the making of all classes. 
Complementing its plywood manufac- 
tures. the company operates a plant in 
Portland. Ore.. which since 1942 has been 
devoted largely to the production of 
“scarfed™ plywood. Under the “scarfing” 
process, panels of plywood are joined, 
glued and locked together to form = ex- 
traordinary lengths which are used in 
making boats. store fronts. and bus and 
trailer bodies. Scarfed panels have been 


produced at the M & M 


plant in lengths ranging up to 60 feet. 


commercially 


although standard sizes are 14 and 16 feet. 

The application of redwood to the man- 
ufacture of plywood has been, in the main. 
on an experimental basis, with some com- 
mercial production. Difficulties are being 
overcome. in respect to preparation of 
the slim slices of wood from trees which 
contain hard knots. and the company re- 
ports that the development of synthetic 
phenol and urea resin glues. hot plate 
processes and special drying facilities is 
bringing redwood forward into a stronger 
competition with Douglas fir. 

The major part of the output of two 
sawmills is used by the company in mak- 
ing doors and wood tank stock, Lumber 
from these mills. which is not used by 
the company. is sold as finished and un- 
finished green and dry lumber. 

The company reports the acquisition of 
timber holdings in the northwestern 
states until it owns or controls more than 
21. billion feet of fir and redwood. The 
company notes that its research and prod- 













uct development department has been 
effective in devising new plywood ad- 
hesives and in overcoming numerous pro- 
duction problems. A comprehensive pro- 
motion and sales campaign for broadened 
markets was recently launched. 

The balance sheet as of July 31, 194 
showed assets amounting to $23,663.21 
Current assets were $12,128,303 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $6,083,451. 





Gleaner Harvester 
Corporation 


400.000 Shares 





Common Stock, Par $2.50 








{ssembling “separators” on continuous line 


jie company was incorporated in 
Delaware on March 25, 1932, for a 
perpetual term. On April 6, 1932, it 
acquired the business and assets of the 
Gleaner Combine Harvester Corporation. 
Combines manufactured by the com- 
pany are all of the pull type and equipped 
with an independent engine for operating 
the combine mechanism. They are made 
in three sizes, all similar in design and 
operation, but having 12 foot. 9 foot and 
6 foot cuts, respectively. The company 
supplies an electric lift as an accessory. 
These 


barley. 


harvest wheat. rve. 


alfalfa. 


machines 


oats. clover. timothy. 
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lepedeza, kaflir and other grain  sor- 
ehums. flax, soy beans and similar crops. 
\!i employ the feature of the auger con- 
voor, Which continuously feeds the grain 
as it is cut into the threshing and clean- 
ine part of the machine. The claim is 
made that the design and use of the auger 
conveyor originated with the Gleaner 
combine. 


Earlier Harvest Made Possible 

lhe company has also developed a 
swather which swathes the grain to ex- 
pedite its maturity. It is principally used 
in the Northwest territory and Canada. 
This machine lays the grain in windrows 
and enables the combine. with a pick-up 
attachment, to harvest a crop earlier than 
if it were permitted to ripen in the field. 
The first substantial production of this 


unit was started in 1948. In addition 





Gleaner Harvester plant at Independence. 
Mo., which is currently being enlarged 


to this it manufactures transport trucks 
and other accessories for use with the 
combine. 

The bulk of the company’s sales is 
through its regular dealer organization 
in Texas. Oklahoma, New Mexico. Colo- 
rado. Kansas. Nebraska. Eastern Wyom- 
ing. South Dakota, North Dakota. Mon- 
tana, Missouri. Illinois. lowa. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. In addition. sales are 
made through distributors in the follow- 
ing territories: Ohio. Indiana. Michigan. 
Pennsylvania. New York. Oregon. Wash- 
ington. Idaho. Utah: also Canada and 
other foreign countries. 

The Gleaner Harvester Corporation is 
rated as the largest independent: manu- 
facturer of combine harvester threshers 
in the United States. The volume of 
business was reported at $10.659.712.41 
in 1948. 

During the fiscal year ended September 
30. 1948. the company declared dividends 
of 54.00 a share on its common stock. A 
stock dividend of 33!4 per cent was de- 
clared on November 5. 1948. Two quar- 
terly dividends of $0.50 a share have 
since been paid on the new number of 
shares. plus an extra of $0.25, 






















































YITANA) STORES CORPORATION 
merchandises popular-priced women’s 
apparel and accessories through wholly- 
owned subsidiaries operating 87 retail 
outlets. These are located in 77 towns 
and cities of 12 states, chiefly in the 
South Atlantic and East South Central 
regions, and are concentrated, for the 
most part, in communities with popula- 
tions under 40,000, only 23 being situ- 
ated in larger trading centers. 
Chartered under New York laws. the 
company began business on August 1, 
1938. with two shops which. augmented 
by eight openir 


gs. produced $420.772 in 
sales and $14.33 


1 
337 in net income in the 
first year of operations. Additional units 
established over the intervening decade. 
plus acquisition of the 19-store “Peggie 
Hale” chain early in 1945, enlarged the 
system to 77 groups by July 31, 1948 
Through these, the company realized. in 
the last fiscal year. a net income of 
$1.038.526 on net sales of 315.442.8621. 


Growth of Original Investment 
In that ten-year period. the original 
350.000 investment 


net worth of 83.244. 


was achieved principally 


grew to a reported 
598. This expansion 
through — the 
medium of retained earnings coincident 
with the distribution to stockholders of 
dividends aggregating S1.479.897, Over 
the same span of years. about 3770.000 
was added to capital. this through the 
medium of public stock offerings. 

Of stores now in operation. LO were 
opened in the seven months since the 
beginning of the current fiscal year on 
\ugust 1. 1948. These extended the geo- 


Display in Diana store, show- 
ing easily accessible racks 
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DIANA STORES 
Corporation 


866.856 Shares 





Common Stock, Par $0.50 








Diana Stores’ headquarters 
building, in the heart of 
New York’s garment district 


graphical scope of Diana Stores’ opera- 
tions from the original area of concentra- 
tion to Ohio. Western Indiana. Maryland 
and. most recently. to the New York 
metropolitan market at Huntington. Long 
Island. The company announces that two 
more units. one each in Ohio and Indiana. 
are scheduled to be opened in March. in 
time for pre-Easter business. to bring the 
number of stores to 89, 

Situated in the principal shopping dis- 
tricts of their communities. all Diana 
shops. occupied under long-term lease. 
are air-conditioned and uniformly modern 
in design. It is company policy that 
managers and sales personnel, mostly 
women, be recruited from among local 
residents. thus making the store an inte- 
eral part of the community. 

All sales are on a cash and carry basis. 
with exchanges or refunds on demand. 
Charge accounts are permitted in’ two 
stores and constitute approximately | 
per cent of chain-wide sales. 

The consolidated balance sheet showed 
as of July 31. 1948. total assets of 
$5.437.085. Current assets were $3.676.- 
O10 and current liabilities amounted to 
SOSV.Z61L. 
















Share Split-ups Lead 
‘To Wider Business 
Ownership 


Ss" ICKHOLDER totals of several com- 
panies whose share issues were split 
as recently as two years ago already show 
Usually it takes a 
span of three or four years before a 


an appreciable rise. 


recapitalization into a larger number of 
shares attracts many new holders. But 
a combination of substantial surplus 
funds in the hands of the public, plus a 
well-maintained investor demand—in con- 
trast to a lagging speculative interest 
apparently is speeding up the process. 
Looking back to a sample group of 10 
common issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which were split in 1947, 
one-half of them show a growth of more 
than 20 per cent in the number of their 
stockholders between the end of 1946 
and 1948. Truax-Traer Coal has increased 
the number of its holders by 5L8 per 
cent, Greyhound Corp. by 44.7 per cent. 
Figures for the 10 individual companies 
are shown in the accompanying table, 


Vost Stockholder Lists Grow 


The split-up is not the only factor re- 
sponsible for the increase in stockholders. 
Records of the Exchange show that in 
most years the shares of most large cor- 
porate enterprises become more widely 
distributed. The growth is gradual, often 
amounting to only 1 or 2 per cent a year, 


but it is fairly continuous. For the 10 
companies shown in the table, and over 
the two-year period selected, the split-up 
doubtless was the main contributing 
factor. Trading activity in the issues often 
picked up around the time of the pro- 
posals to split. Often the higher rate of 
activity has been well maintained, show- 
ing that the splits are meeting the original 
purpose of making the stocks available to 
more people. 


Splits Proposed in 1949 

Whenever a company makes a proposal 
to split its stock, 
variably receives wide attention in the 
press. Some recent examples, in 1949, are 
the current plans to split du Pont 4 for 
1. United States Steel 3 for 1, and El 
Paso Natural Gas 3 for 1. While the 


main interest centers on the individual 


the development in- 


stocks, the many spiit-ups since the end 
of the war are having a_ widespread, 
cumulative effect. In the three years com- 
bined, 1946, 1947 and 1948, a total of 
152 stock issues on the New York Stock 
Exchange were subdivided in a ratio of 
2 to 1 or higher. This is 10 per cent of 
the total number of share issues traded 
on the Stock Exchange. Reasonably, a 
majority of the 152 issues are experi- 
encing a growth in the number of their 











Ratio 

of Split 
Dow Chemical Co. . . . . . 4 for 1 
Glidden Co. 2 for 1 
Greyhound Corp. . 3 for 1] 
Johns-Manville 3 for | 
John Morrell & Co. 2 for 1 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries 2 for 1 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 2 for 1 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Ine. 2 for 1 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. 2 for 1 
United Carbon Co. 2 for 1 


*Includes 


common 





Stockholder Gains in 10 Common Stocks Split in 1947 


Figures as of end of calendar year, or end of company’s fiscal year 





Per Cent 
No. of Stockholders _ Gain 1946 
1916 1947 1948 to 1948 
8.155 8.968 10,300 26.3% 
12.504 12.500 16,765 34.1 
17,457 19.99] 25,264* 14.7 
8.900 10,100 11.400 28.1 
2.790 2.965 3.041 9.0 
2.903 2.906 2.949 1.6 
13.149 15.850 15.060 14.5 
3,471 3.624 3.968 14.3 
1.655 1,822 2,512 51.8 
1.253 1.609 4,777 12.3 


Capital Growth 
over 30 Years 





Tre cumulative effect of succes- 
sive split-ups of the shares of one 
company listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze Company, is vividly 
demonstrated by an actual investor 
"case history." 

When the original shares of stock 
in the company were issued in 1919, 
the company reports that one share 
(par value $100) was issued in 
the name of a stockholder residing 
in another city. The stock was 
mailed to the last-given address by 
the company's transfer agent in 
Cleveland, The Central National 
Bank. The letter, together with the 
stock certificate, was returned to 
the bank by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, because no such name was 
found at the address given. 

For 29 years the bank expended 
every possible effort to locate the 
rightful owner of the stock, but 
without avail. Meanwhile, the bank 
set aside, in a separate account, 
all the additional stock certificates 
resulting from various stock splits 
and, also, all the cash dividends 
declared and paid to the bank on 
the stock. 

By a strange quirk of events, the 
company within the last year found 
the rightful heirs of the stockholder, 
and the bank turned over to the ad- 
ministratrix 400 shares of the com- 
pany's common stock which at the 
time was selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange around $28 per 
share, plus $7,271 in accumulated 
dividends, making a total of $18,471 
on a $100 stock certificate. 

















stockholders comparable to the average 
gains shown for the sampled companies. 

While new equity financing has lan- 
guished, corporation managements have 
managed nevertheless through a subdivi- 
sion of shares to broaden the base of 
investors in their companies. When new 
financing is undertaken, the companies 
should find valuable new support among 
their new stockholders. Holders of the 
shares logically may expect, also, to find 
a more liquid market in the split issues on 
the New York Stock Exchange as a result 
of the multiplication of shares and the 
more moderate price range. 
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Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


An article in your paper several months 
ago mentioned occasions when stock divi- 
dend yields were unusually high, these 
occasions being followed by market ad- 
vances bringing yields down. Such periods 
ought to be noticed by traders, but | wonder 
if they are made much of. The present is 
one of those occasions, when yields are 
high, but not enough traders notice it to 
cause them to lay in some stocks. The 
dull market is good evidence of this lapse, 
as I see it. 

J. FF, Jp. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

. Do you think the business “dis- 
inflation” is something more extensive than 
a readjustment? Here is the nub of the 
stock market for the next six to nine months. 
The real center around which will spin 
national meaning government 
is business; around which, also, 
will swing the population’s desires to invest 


spending - 
spending 


in stocks or its decisions to wait for clear 
signs to read. My own impression, and I 
am acting on it, is that the road to normal 
conditions is not going to be too rough to 
contemplate with a mind free to size up in- 
vestment opportunities as we go along. 
p.. 6. ¥. 
NEW YORK CITY 

... THE EXCHANGE articles about aver- 
aged investments, what they show by buy- 
ing not all the stocks a person has the 
money to buy at one time but by spreading 
out purchases, gives me an idea for real 
use. Having a profit of about $6,500 after 
taxes coming in soon from a real estate 
deal, I intend to split it into five invest- 
ments with two months’ time of waiting after 
each purchase. in good dividend paying 
common stocks which a brokerage house 


specialist has recommended to me. But J, 
and a lot wondering 
whether the market will fluctuate enough 
to supply price advantages on such invest- 
ments during even 10 months. 


more people, are 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Prince or pauper,” that was the steel 
industry for a great many early years. The 
consequence of wide ups and downs of the 
business was a dividend record which kept 
steel company stocks out of the longest, 
consecutive paying list until 1901 (see your 
own records). Being basic, raw steel stands 
at the bottom of an inverted pyramid, up- 
ward from which climb the many fabricating 
companies. When slackened business affects 
producers of manufactured steel goods con- 
stituting the pyramid, the vibrations of 
slowed reach basic steel rapidly. 
Earnings fall, often dividend rates, or that 
is the way it used to be. I have an idea that 
since our population has increased so rap- 
idly, since a multitude of uses of steel have 


sales 


risen in this technical age, the prince or 
pauper legend may be less forceful in 


coming years. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


I write down “tax Jaw changes. if any,” 
“labor law changes. if any.” “business 
reaction, if any more of it before spring,” 
“more of the cold war, if and when,” and 
after looking over the sheet of paper for 
ten minutes, I find that uncertainties loom 
so large that speculative initiative in the 
stock market seems impossible until certain 
important decisions are made. Dividends, to 
be sure, are a comfort but they ought to 
represent a bigger division of net earnings 
than they did last year. 


H. L. 


NEWARE, N. J. 


Watching daily average prices on the 
Stock Exchange shows a price tone which 
hardly boosts the standing of bearish fore- 
casters. You could have something worse 
than price stability, and certainly stability 
has been evident for many weeks. .. . If 
stocks won't go up, there is satisfaction in 
seeing that they are reluctant to go down. 


A. RK. W. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


The February article about preferred 
stock yields interested me as I invest in 
preferreds rather than common stocks. 
Probably a discussion of the “oldest” divi- 
dend preferreds. referring to consecutive 
annual payments. would be practical and 
of interest to readers. 


Hf. D. 


Eprror’s Nore: Preferred stocks of the New 
York Stock Exchange list hardly lend them- 
selves to an dividend 
longevity. There are not enough of them with 
unusually long histories. Convertible preferreds, 


extensive study of 


of which many have been issued, either become 
converted into common stocks or, after a time, 
are retired. Others. too, are often retired by 
the issuers before long life has stamped them. 
A great section of existing preferreds of the 
list has been outstanding less than 20 years. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 

I am finding that some of my customers 
can materially improve their general back- 
ground through the excellent articles which 
you publish in THe ExcuHance. Whenever 
I secure a new customer who will take 
advantage of the opportunity, it is my in- 
tention to present him with a one-year sub- 
scription. 


L. K. M. 





H. E. Richards, of the Service 
Department of Hartford 
Gas, with wife and daughters. 


William §. Eaton, 284 North 
Oxford Street, 
with an insurance company. 


underwriter 


Charles E. Atwood, 7 Nepaug 
St., district representative 
for a midwestern company. 


T. W. Brazel, owner of the 
Colonial Hardware Company, 
with his wife and son, Garry. 


William J. Galligan, Sales 
Engineer for Jack, the Tire 
Expert, Hartford tire dealer. 


Herbert M. Dawley, 284 South 
Quaker Lane, retired, with 
wife and daughter, Dolores. 


Harry A. Eno, 75 State Street, 
production engineer for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division. 


Paul Dance, 51 Lindbergh 
Drive, salesman for a well- 
known Hartford auto dealer. 


William J. Lowry, Chief, 
Registration and Research, 
Veterans Administration. 


Elizabeth E. McCarthy, 11 
Nepaug Street, housewife, 
stockholder for many years. 


Anna Bachner, proprietress of 
Sam’s Workingmen’s Store, 
located at 309 Asylum Street. 


Arthur Lamoureux, inspector 
for a local sewing machine 
company, with his wife. 


12 NEIGHBORS IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


... how they increased their incomes 
by putting their surplus funds te work 


In these twelve pictures you see a small cross-section of 
the millions of investors who own American industry. 


All of these people live in Hartford, Connecticut. All 
own stock in one Detroit automobile company. And all 
have found that investment of their surplus funds offers them 
real and solid satisfactions. 


First among these satisfactions is the additional income 
they receive. (This stock returned better than 7%, based 
on the 1948 year-end price.) Their surplus dollars are 
at work for them and their families. 


As informed investors, these people know that there is 
some risk in the ownership of any property —and securi- 
ties are no exception. That’s why many of them have a 
4-part program for the future . . . a program that pro- 
vides not only for regular investment in income-producing 
stocks but for home ownership, savings in cash and U.S. 
Savings Bonds, and adequate insurance. 


To serve investors like these, Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange maintain more than 1500 offices 
across the country. At these headquarters for investors you 
will find the facts and services you need. 








